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earnings would be permanent, now stands as a warning to all other 
similar corporations, valuation of its share capital having been cut 
down fifty per cent, dividends on its $550,000,000 common stock in- 
definitely suspended, and dividends on the preferred stock paid indeed 
but not earned. Professor Meade, though he could not at the time 
benefit by a knowledge of such events, has very fairly outlined the prin- 
ciples which subsequent incidents have shown to be altogether sound. 
He predicted closely what has since occurred with the United States 
Steel Company. His remark is that "if the maximum earnings of an 
integrated company are fully capitalized, especially if the capitaliza- 
tion contains a large proportion of interest-bearing obligations, its finan- 
cial standing is likely to be impaired by the first decline of prices." 
This is unquestionable truth, and has been finally established as such 
by the steel corporation's unlucky experience. 

Much might have been added, in the light of these subsequent events, 
to what Professor Meade writes of working capital. This is the rock 
on which dozens of industrial combinations, not excepting the United 
States Steel, split last year. The principle may now be regarded as 
fully vindicated that an industrial trust cannot safely rely upon bor- 
rowing for such purposes. It must, so to speak, bank for itself, have 
sufficient funds of its own in hand to purchase materials and pay wages, 
and must provide this, first on organization, then by reserving cash 
from a yearly surplus. One question which can hardly yet be de- 
scribed as settled is whether the dangers of open competition, to escape 
which the trusts were formed, have really been avoided. In the steel 
and iron trade, the steel trust's activities have resulted in an unheard-of 
increase of independent producing power, with a close approach al- 
ready, on more than one occasion, to the open price-cutting of the old- 
time " trade wars." 

Alexander D. Noyes. 

New York City. 

Die Florentiner Wollentuchindustrie vom vierzehnten bis zum seeks- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des modernen 
Kapitalismus. Studien aus der Florentiner Wirtschafts geschichte, 
Band I. By Alfred Doren. Stuttgart, 1901. J. G. Cotta'sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger. — xxii, 584 pp. 

Doren's study of the Florentine woollen-cloth industry demands and 
has obtained recognition as an important contribution not only to Italian 
industrial history but to the wider subject of capitalistic development 
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in mediaeval Europe. By skilful use of the abundant materials in the 
Florentine archives he has thrown new light on the inner working of 
the Arte dell' lana, the clothiers' gild which controlled the greatest 
Florentine industry during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Doren's choice of theme is in line with his previous work, but though 
some of his earlier faults remain, his WoUentuchindustrie marks a de- 
cided advance in scholarly achievement. The rather flimsy Kaufmann- 
gilden of 1893 and the meagre Florentiner Ztinfte of 1897 scarcely gave 
promise of the merits which must be conceded to this first instalment 
of his studies in Florentine economic history. 

The most valuable part of the book is unquestionably the analysis 
of the internal organization of the woollen industry and the demonstra- 
tion of the ascendancy of its capitalistic elements. The earlier chap- 
ters, dealing with the beginnings of the industry, the technique of man- 
ufacture, including the quality and provenance of the raw materials, 
and the final chapter with its somewhat premature summing up of re- 
sults, though they contain numerous instructive items, are of less im- 
portance and may be briefly passed over. Doren's discussion of the 
obscure question as to the origin of capitalistic control is inadequate. 
For this, doubtless, the comparative silence of the earlier sources is 
largely responsible, but nevertheless the problem should have been at- 
tacked, not evaded. Doren contents himself with an inconclusive ex- 
amination of the r61e played by the order of the Humtiiati in the intro- 
duction of the industry and with a brief account of the supersession of 
the older Calimala or cloth-finishing trade by the complete process of 
manufacture. He incidentally suggests (p. 216) that the entrepreneur 
lanaioli had sprung from the weavers, but there is no evidence that 
they had ever sat at the loom. It seems probable that the chief initia- 
tive in the capitalist control both of the Calimala and the Lana was 
taken by the cloth-merchant; but, if any of the craftsmen contributed 
to the formation of the entrepreneur class, the indications would point 
not to the weavers but to the wool-combers who, throughout the later 
and better known period, remained more closely associated with the 
clothiers than any other of the artisans. 

Doren's treatment of the wool trade is likewise unsatisfactory; it is 
at second hand and negligent at that. He falls into the usual mistake 
(since corrected by Schulte in the Zeitschrift filr die gesammte Staats- 
wissenschaft, lviii, 39-47) of deriving the garbo wool from the sultanate 
Algarve in southern Portugal, thus antedating by almost two centuries 
the development of the merino wool production. He underrates the 
Flemish fine cloth production; his description of the English wool trade 
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is superficial. He pleads that protracted researches in the archives of 
other countries, especially of England and Flanders, could not reason- 
ably be expected of him, but he could at least have consulted the printed 
and available sources, the English Patent Rolls, for instance, or the 
excerpts made by Riess. 

While insistence upon high quality in the raw materials, upon high 
technique in the preparation of the wool and in the cloth-finishing pro- 
cesses, together with the mastery of the commercial conditions of the 
time, contributed to the superiority of the Florentine product in the 
markets of Europe and the Orient, it is to other factors of the Floren- 
tine success that Doren has devoted his attention: to the exceptional 
organization of production with an advanced division and exploitation 
of labor, and to the operation of a town policy which both in its eco- 
nomic and political measures was subservient to the interests of its chief 
export industry. Deserving of remark in connection with this latter 
feature is his description of Florence's long continued effort to secure 
an outlet to the sea (including the hitherto unnoticed canal project of 
1458), of the interesting treatment of usury in practice and in legisla- 
tion, and of the war with Volterra for the coveted but worthless alum 
mines of Castemuovo. The centre of interest, however, is the inner 
structure of the industry, the methods by which the capitalist clothier 
exercised control over the twenty to thirty successive stages of produc- 
tion. It is a curious, rambling edifice which Doren graphically depicts, 
where older and newer forms, elements of the handicraft system under 
gild organization and of the domestic system under entrepreneur direc- 
tion are combined in a system sui generis, defying easy classification in 
any of the accepted industrial categories. The mediaeval repugnance 
to the middleman finds perverted expression in the elimination of in- 
dependent traders, such as the lanivendoli or wool-sellers and the sta- 
manioli or yam-dealers, who stood between the clothier and his supply 
of raw materials, while the capitalists absorbed in the export trade found 
it convenient to encourage the growth of a class of retail cloth-sellers 
between the manufacturer and the consumer. Mediaeval forms re- 
main, but are often filled with something resembling a modern content. 
There is a gild, but it acts solely in the interest of the entrepreneur 
clothiers who have captured its control; the mass of handicraftsmen 
are excluded or strictly subordinated. Even the well-to-do dyers, who 
from their special skill and capital held a comparatively favored posi- 
tion, retaining their political rights in the gild of the Lana, found these 
rights practically nugatory in face of a majority composed of their em- 
ployers. The gild, for example, imported dye-stuffs on a large scale 
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and then sold them cheaper to the clothiers than to the dyers; in case of 
need, and partly to keep the dyers in due subordination, the gild in- 
tervened with dye-houses of its own, while the employers' interest was 
further protected by minute regulations as to workmanship and by a 
series of elaborate wage-scales for the dyers. Other of the finishing 
crafts, such as the shearmen, had lost their gild privileges; and although, 
almost alone among the artisans in the industry, they preserved to a 
certain extent the direct relation with the consuming public usually 
characteristic of the handicraft system, this relation as well as that 
with the clothiers was jealously regulated by the gild. The dominance 
of the entrepreneur was still more marked in other branches of the in- 
dustry. For the weavers, wage-scales were the less necessary since they 
were prohibited from working for any but the clothiers of the gild, 
while the employer's ownership of the means of production by the 
growing practice of loom-leasing ensured the dependence of the work- 
men. And for a considerable period the large supply of labor, due in 
part to the immigration of Flemish and German weavers, assisted in 
keeping wages at a desirably low level without resorting to the expedi- 
ent of gild wage-tariffs. Spinning was done by cheap peasant labor 
outside Florence under the direction of the clothier's factors, and the 
ecclesiastical authorities were complaisant enough to enforce with spir- 
itual penalties the dictates of the gild. Finally the clothier's own bot- 
tega was not only an office and a warehouse where raw material and 
finished product were stored, but at the same time a central workshop, 
to which the cloth returned repeatedly in the course of manufacture 
for inspection and forwarding by a staff of inspectors, factors, repairers 
and packers. It was also a kind of factory, for here the preparatory 
work, the sorting, beating, combing and carding of the wool, was done 
by workmen to whom the old terms of journeymen and apprentices 
could no longer properly apply. They were laborers, as a rule at day 
wages, under strict workshop discipline, — a proletariat unorganized, 
for the right of combination was rigorously denied to all workmen in 
the industry, turbulent and socially despised. In the sudden fluctu- 
ations of trade they were often thrown out of work, while the custom 
which became prevalent among the employers of making money ad- 
vances to be repaid only in labor kept the laborer from obtaining any 
improvement in wages during periods of prosperity. 

The entrepreneur's commercial knowledge, his capital, which gave 
him the sole ownership of the material and in part of the tools of pro- 
duction, together with his gild organization had brought under central- 
ized control the heterogeneous elements of this cumbersome industrial 
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system. What chiefly differentiates him from the entrepreneur of the 
domestic system was the cooperation enforced by the authority of the 
gild. As between employer and workman the gild, which in trade mat- 
ters had jurisdiction over both, recognized only the interest of its 
members. It was not until the decline of the industry and of the power 
of the gild that the monarchical government of the sixteenth century in- 
terposed its authority to abate the exploitation of labor. But as be- 
tween members of the gild there still existed traces of the mediaeval 
principle of equality of opportunity. A case in point was the action of 
the gild during the temporary unsettlement of labor conditions follow- 
ing the Black Death. The smaller employers were the chief sufferers 
from the scarcity of hands and the rise in wages, but the gild came to 
their rescue not only by new wage-scales but by a limitation of the 
number of workmen that any one master could employ. The gild 
furthermore engaged in numerous mercantile and industrial enterprises 
whereby the inadequate private capital and initiative of the bulk of its 
members was supplemented and any undue preeminence of the larger 
capitalists within or outside the gild was curbed. These gild undertak- 
ings and the at times heavy state taxation demanded money, and it was 
in the course of the fiscal efforts of the gild that it Kit upon the device 
of setting for its members a maximum of production, a measure not 
without bearing in the present connection. 

Doren bases all this on gild documents, which he uses with dexterity 
and vivacity. But this vivacity has its dangers. It leads to loose 
statement; it tends easily to subordinate fact to effect. A conscien- 
tious reader, plodding through Doren's foot-notes (in which, by the 
way, misprints are more frequent than they should be), is too often dis- 
turbed by finding confident assertions of the text unsupported or in- 
adequately supported by the evidence. Did space permit, numerous 
instances could be adduced of what is, to say the least, a regrettable 
omission. The stamanioli, we are told, were reduced from indepen- 
dent masters importing and manufacturing yarn to a class of wage- 
earning factors dependent on the clothiers. The leasing of looms to 
weavers, the advancing of money to the wool-combers is described as 
though it were the prevalent and constant practice of the clothiers. 
The dyers' wage-scales were, Doren asserts, maximum rates, differing 
from the silk-dyers' tariff, which — and here Doren misrepresents Pohl- 
mann's view — more charitably gave minimum rates. On these and 
other points, in default of satisfactory proof, Doren's statements must 
be taken largely on trust. He is bent on showing the existence of a 
highly developed capitalistic organization pitilessly dominating a great 
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mediaeval industry, and he is so carried away by his advocacy of this 
thesis that he fails to warn us of the inevitable limitations and lacunae 
in our knowledge of so noteworthy a phenomenon. We hear much 
vague talk, where definite information would be in place, of a "tre- 
mendous accumulation of capital" (p. 400), of a "full-grown, brutal 
capitalism," mastering with an "unrestrained class egoism" the "pro- 
letariat masses" (p. 481 et passim). He accepts uncritically the un- 
reliable figures given by Villani for the population (including the 
mortality in the Black Death) and for the cloth production of Florence, 
together with those of the Florentine cloth export through Venice 
attributed to the doge Mocenigo, while he dismisses rather too airily 
a rare statistical statement based on the tax-list of the clothiers. 1 

Doren makes some score of references to the contents of his next in- 
stalment of the Studien, promising among other things certain tax-list 
statistics. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming volume will carry less 
sail in the way of rhetoric and be better ballasted with facts and figures. 
But in thus pleading for a better documented and more sober treat- 
ment of the subject no disparagement is intended of the abiding ele- 
ments of value in Doren's work. Doren, to be sure, is not the first to 
discover the early existence of a capitalistic industry, nor indeed does 
he claim to be. Attention has recently been called to somewhat simi- 
lar phenomena in Flanders by Pirenne, in Germany by Schmoller, 
Gothein and others, in the silk industry of Genoa by Sieveking and in 
that of Venice by Broglio d'Ajano; but no one has pursued this par- 
ticular problem so closely on so favorable a field as has Doren. We 
had become accustomed in economic history to push back the begin- 
nings of the modem period and to find here, as in the history of liter- 
ature and art, earlier manifestations of modern individualism than are 
consonant with current notions regarding the middle ages. But 
Doren urges, as indeed Schmoller suggested long before him, that we 
must differentiate between an initial rise of capitalism in the town econ- 
omy of the mediaeval period, ultimately breaking down partly by reason 
of the limitations of that economy and of its concomitant labor organ- 
ization, and a modern capitalism more happily or at any rate more 
securely adjusted in the wider national economy. How valid this sug- 
gestive generalization may be, how far its perspective may lead, cannot, 
however, be discussed within the limits of a book review. 

Edwin F. Gay. 

Haxvasd UmvEssmr. 

1 Cf. appendix vfl, a, and p. 343; the output for the year 1381-82 stated at 19,474 
pieces of cloth from 379 makers as contrasted with Villani's estimate of 70,000 to 
80,000 pieces from 300 makers in 1338. 



